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CHAPTER  I 

DWELLERS  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Hardly  could  a  book  be  more  opportune  than  this  simple  life  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  written  by  a  life-long,  loving  friend — Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  Caricature,  the  Myth,  and  the  Man,  by  Edith  Gittings 
Reid.  Most  opportune,  because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our  realization 
of  the  horrible  mistakes  perpetrated  by  the  Versailles  treaty.  As 
we  read  of  Wilson's  statesmanlike  sagacity  and  prescience,  we  can 
only  cry  "The  pity  of  it !"  that  his  lofty  principles  could  not  have 
prevailed,  that  the  European  nations,  that  his  own  country,  could 
not  have  accepted  his  leadership,  and  escaped  the  straits  in  which 
they  now  stand. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  man  some  decades  ahead  of  his  time.  This 
was  shown  during  the  days  of  his  Princeton  presidency,  when  he 
was  unable  to  put  over  his  plan  for  dividing  the  institution  into 
democratic  colleges.  During  the  last  few  years  this  very  thing  has 
been  done  at  two  conservative  old  universities,  Harvard  and  Yale. 

Wilson's  early  life  and  training,  his  family  life,  warm  friend- 
ships, the  character  and  characteristics  of  the  man,  are  excellently 
described,  in  a  way  that  enables  the  reader  to  understand  his  ac- 
tions, and  feel,  with  the  old  Confederate  soldier  to  whom  he  brought 
solace,  "You  are  the  greatest  Democratic  President  since  the  days 
of  Washington,  who  was,  sir,  a  Democrat !" 

A  unique  and  entertaining  book  is  Irwin  H.  Hoover's  Forty-two 
Years  in  the  White  House.  The  young  electrician  who  stayed  be- 
cause Benjamin  Harrison's  family  were  afraid  to  touch  the  newly 
installed  electric  light  buttons,  must  have  been  a  man  of  rare  per- 
sonality and  tact.  As  he  evolved  into  Chief  Usher  he  became  the 
executive  head  of  the  household,  in  charge  of  all  social  affairs  and 
entrusted  with  confidential  matters  of  every  description.  Fortunate- 
ly for  posterity,  he  made  copious  notes  about  the  ten  Presidents,  their 
wives  and  families,  with  whom  he  had  intimate  daily  contact,  and 
the  result  is  this  delightfully  gossipy  volume.  It  is  more  than  just 
gossip,  however.  Some  of  it,  such  as  the  details  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's illness,  is  of  historical  import.  Touching  is  the  story  of  little 
Bryan  Untiedt's  visit  to  the  White  House.  On  the  whole  Hoover — 
or  his  editor — must  be  judged  a  most  discreet  person,  for  there  is 
so  much  more  that  he  could  have  told. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Woodrow  Wilson,  by  Edith  Gittings  Reid 

Birth  and  antecedents— Boyhood  and  student  days. 
The  young  lawyer — Princeton  professor. 
President  of  Princeton  University. 
Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  World  War— And  after. 

Analyze  Wilson's  character,  ideals,  and  statesmanship. 
What  will  be  his  future  place  in  history? 

Additional  Reading: 

Baker,  R.  S.  Woodrow  Wilson,:  Life  and  Letters. 
Dodd,  W.  E.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work. 
House,  E.  M.  Intimate  Papers. 
Millis,  Walter.  Road  to  War:  America,  1914-1917. 

2.    Forty-two  Years  in  the  White  House,  by  Irwin  H.  Hoover 
Ike  Hoover's  position. 

His  evaluation  of  the  presidents,  their  wives  and  families. 
Etiquette  of  the  White  House. 
Famous  visitors. 
Selected  readings. 

Additional  Reading: 

Morgan,  James.  Our  Presidents. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

A  Backward  Glance,  the  reminiscences  of  Edith  Wharton,  is 
much  more  than  the  story  of  a  writer  who  properly  belongs  in  the 
great  tradition.  For  one  thing,  an  intensely  interesting  description 
is  given  of  the  fashionable  world  of  the  old  New  York  into  which 
Mrs.  Wharton  was  born,  the  colorful  society  of  Dutch  and  colonial 
origins  which  moved  with  good  manners,  grace,  and  probity  through 
the  glamorous  Seventies  and  Eighties.  Its  people,  its  customs,  its 
prejudices,  and  its  virtues  are  viewed  with  unusual  wisdom.  From 
another  angle,  the  volume  chronicles  the  life  of  a  woman  who  has 
become  a  true  cosmopolite.  From  the  fashionable  towns  of  America 
she  visited  England,  France,  Italy,  ultimately  making  a  permanent 
residence  in  France.  Her  friends  were  some  of  the  choicest  spirits 
of  the  times.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  artist's  frank  discussion 
of  her  creative  processes  and  her  literary  credos.  Much  of  her  writ- 
ing is  ephemeral,  but  Ethan  Frome,  The  Age  of  Innocence,  and  now 
A  Backward  Glance,  have  surely  won  permanent  places  on  the 
American  bookshelf. 

Henry  Seidel  Canby  calls  his  story  of  life  in  the  Nineties  The 
Age  of  Confidence.  From  Edith  Wharton's  brilliant  scenes  of  two 
continents  we  turn  to  one  small  American  city,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, a  tiny  segment  of  society.  Dr.  Canby  poses — and  does  not  al- 
ways answer — such  questions  as  the  following:  Is  it  true  that  life 
was  more  worth  living  then  than  now?  Is  it  true  that  it  was  the 
parents  and  not  the  children  who  first  broke  up  the  American  home  ? 
What  did  they  read  ?  How  did  they  love  ?  What  did  they  believe  in  ? 
What  was  it  like  to  be  an  American  at  the  turn  of  the  century  ? 

The  book  is  a  distinguished  piece  of  social  and  cultural  history, 
which  not  only  vividly  recalls  the  past,  but  illuminates  the  tumultu- 
ous present. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    A  Backward  Glance,  by  Edith  Wharton 

Background  and  childhood — Newport  in  the  Seventies. 
Marriage— Friendships  and  travels. 
Beginning  to  write — Henry  James. 
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London — Paris — Other  countries. 
The  War. 

"The  story-telling  process." 

Estimate  of  Edith  Wharton's  writings. 

Additional  Reading: 

Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome. 
Wharton,  Edith.  The  Age  of  Innocence. 

Akins,  Zoe.  The  Old  Maid;  Dramatized  from  the  Novel  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton. (Pulitzer  Prize  Play,  1935.) 

2.    The  Age  of  Confidence,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
The  town— The  people— Childhood. 
Home  and  parents. 
Society — Education — Religion. 
Sex  and  marriage. 
What  they  read. 
Business,  politics,  and  all  that. 
Conclusions. 

Additional  Re ading : 

Beer,  Thomas.  The  Mauve  Decade:  American  Life  at  the  End  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century, 
Schlesinger,  A.  M.  The  Rise  of  the  City,  1878-1898. 
Wharton,  Edith.  The  Age  of  Innocence. 


CHAPTER  III 

UNCONVENTIONAL  HEROINES 

We  are  not  often  permitted  to  read  about  a  character — a  real 
person — such  as  Tia  Barbarita,  because  such  a  person  is  not  or- 
dinarily capable  of  writing  about  herself.  The  combination  of  hap- 
py-go-lucky, harum  scarum  attributes,  great  charm,  and  abounding 
vitality,  are  not  uncommon.  But  books  and  literature  apparently 
play  such  a  negligible  part  in  Barbarita's  life — save  for  the  volumes 
of  Illustrated  London  News  used  to  preserve  her  figure — that  it  is 
a  surprise  to  find  her  telling  her  own  story,  and  doing  it  so  well. 
The  reader's  constantly  growing  interest  in  the  young  Irish  belle 
warms  through  sympathy  with  the  hardships  and  primitive  condi- 
tions on  an  Argentine  ranch,  the  quickly  arriving  children,  the  many 
changes  of  abode,  to  a  great  admiration  of  Tia  Barbarita's  charac- 
ter, her  generosity,  kind-heartedness,  active  charity  and  unceasing 
courage.  Good  times,  festivities,  jostle  on  the  heels  of  tragedy,  and 
harrowing  are  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  in  Mexico.  Barbarita  lived 
the  fullest  sort  of  life,  and  now,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  she  is 
still  living  it,  "Her  health,  animation  and  bodily  activity  truly  won- 
derful," she  says,  "her  disposition  as  happy-go-lucky  as  ever,  and 
she  is  still  happiest  when  surrounded  by  lots  of  people." 

Elsie  Robinson  knew  color  and  excitement  in;  the  early  days  of 
her  life,  in  the  frontier  town  of  Benicia,  California,  a  wild  combi- 
nation of  mining-camp,  fishing  village  and  seaport.  But  these  were 
succeeded  by  long,  drab  years  of  unhappy  marriage,  years  of  grind- 
ing toil  supporting  an  invalid  son,  and  then  such  a  hard  apprentice- 
ship in  the  newspaper  world  as  to  make  the  stories  of  Jessie  Ritten- 
house  and  Clara  E.  Laughlin  sound  like  fairy  tales,  in  contrast.  All 
three  women  had  initiative,  persistence,  and  talent,  and  won  through 
to  success,  but  Elsie  Robinson's  tremendously  difficult  experiences 
have  sharpened  her  pen,  and  added  an  unusual  bite  and  force  to  her 
words.  Her  column,  "Listen,  World!"  appearing  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  is  read  and  respected  in  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican homes. 
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Subjects  for  Study 
Tia  Barbarita,  by  Barbara  Peart 

/  Wanted  Out!  by  Elsie  Robinson 

Describe  the  lives  of  these  women,  their  characters  and  surround- 
ings. Illustrate  with  readings. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SOLDIERS  IN  SCIENCE 

Doctors — at  least  those  who  have  committed  their  memoirs  to 
print — seem  to  have  several  valuable  traits  in  common.  They  all 
write  extremely  well,  they  are  all  musical  to  some  degree,  and  they 
are  almost  painfully  modest.  Very  little  is  told  of  their  own  lives, 
practically  nothing  that  is  personal,  but  they  wax  eloquent  and  en- 
thusiastic in  describing  the  enormous  strides  made  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  the  conquest  of  disease,  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Such  en- 
thusiasm is  contagious,  and  these  physicians,  along  with  others  of 
the  past  few  years — Axel  Munthe,  Halliday  Sutherland — give  us 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  reading  that  money  can  buy.  There  is 
something  particularly  personal  and  enthralling  in  reading  of  dis- 
ease and  its  cure,  for  we,  or  our  friends  and  relatives,  may  be  suf- 
fering from  some  of  the  very  ills  that  they  discuss,  or  may  have 
gone  under  the  knife  for  one  of  the  operations.  These  books  seem 
to  be  letting  us  in  behind  the  scenes. 

For  the  present  chapter  we  have  autobiographies  of  a  small-town 
surgeon,  of  a  city  surgeon,  and  of  a  Colonel  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  who  was  a  pioneer  in  attacking  and  conquering  tropical  dis- 
ease. 

On  John  Brooks  Wheeler's  Memoirs  of  a  Small-Town  Surgeon, 
and  Robert  T.  Morris'  Fifty  Years  a  Surgeon,  let  us  quote  Doctor 
Logan  Clendening:  "Here  we  have  in  these  autobiographies  two 
richly  endowed  examples  of  good  medical  talk.  They  show,  in  each 
instance,  a  transparently  large  soul,  tempered  intellect,  authorita- 
tive (but  by  no  means  arrogant)  attitude — the  sort  of  man  that  the 
medical  life  would  mold.  Both  of  these  men  have  had  wide  and  valu- 
able experiences.  Let  not  Doctor  Wheeler's  modest  title  deceive  you. 
He  is  a  man  of  international  reputation  and  enormous  skill  and 
learning.  Doctor  Morris  has  for  fifty  years  been  a  leading  figure 
in  the  medical  circles  of  New  York  City.  Both  lived  through  an  era 
of  discovery  in  medical  progress  which  turned  surgery  from  an  art 
into  a  science.  The  idea  of  germs  grew  on  the  world  while  they  were 
going  through  their  first  years  of  practice.  When  antiseptic  surgery 
came,  it  was  like  the  opening  of  a  new  continent  to  these  young  men. 
It  must  have  influenced  them  to  adopt  surgery  as  a  life  work." 
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Bailey  K.  Ashford,  born  twenty  years  later,  spent  his  life  in  the 
exploration  of  tropical  diseases.  As  a  young  officer  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  he  discovered  and  successfully  treated  hookworm, 
responsible  for  the  anemia  so  widespread  in  Puerto  Rico.  Later,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  he  organized  a  cam- 
paign against  sleeping  sickness  in  Brazil.  His  experiences  in  the 
World  War  were  those  of  a  fighting  medical  officer.  His  is  a  gallant 
book,  leaving  the  reader  with  a  new  respect  both  for  the  Army  and 
for  the  medical  profession. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Memoirs  of  a  Small-Town  Surgeon,  by  John  Brooks  Wheeler 

Medical  education — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes— "House-pups." 

Surgical  practices  in  the  Eighties. 

A  fledgling  visits  Europe. 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medicine. 

Stories  of  country  practice. 

2.  Fifty  Years  a  Surgeon,  by  Robert  T.  Morris 

Medical  School  and  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Lister  and  antiseptics — Growth  of  hospitals. 

A  surgeon  in  New  York  City. 

The  four  eras  in  surgery. 

Appendicitis — Gland  grafting. 

Osteopathy — Fads  and  cures — Psychoanalysis. 

Professional  jealousies — The  surgeon's  fee. 

3.  A  Soldier  in  Science,  by  Bailey  K.  Ashford 

An  Army  Medical  Officer— Discoveries  of  the  microscope. 
Campaigns  against  hookworm. 
Reconnaissance  of  Brazil — Sleeping  sickness. 
•    Service  in  the  World  War— Hospital  inspection  on  the  Western 

Front — French  vs.  British  medical  departments — The  part  of 

medical  science  in  modern  warfare. 
Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Additional  Reading  for  the  Chapter: 

Haggard,  H.  W.  The  Doctor  in  History. 
Munthe,  Axel.  The  Story  of  San  Michele. 
Sutherland,  Halliday.  The  Arches  of  the  Years. 
Sutherland,  Halliday.  A  Time  to  Keep. 

Small,  Victor  R.  I  Knew  8000  Lunatics.  (Experiences  in  the  North 

Carolina  State  Hospital.) 
Zinsser,  Hans.  Rats,  Lice  and  History. 


CHAPTER  V 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE 

"Little  that  Richard  Steele  wrote  is  now  read,  and  that  for  the 
most  part  by  the  studious.  He  left  behind  him  no  solid  masterpieces. 
His  comedies  are  cool  and  dry.  His  political  writings  are  for  incor- 
rigible specialists.  He  survives  in  a  selection  of  random  pieces  turned 
out  for  the  day  or  the  season,  less  a  figure*  than  Swift  would  be 
without  Gulliver's  Travels  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  hardly  more  than 
Defoe  without  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  novels.  The  high  schools 
learn,  and  half-remember,  that  Steele  and  Addison  wrote  the  Tatler 
and  the  Spectator. 

And  yet  Steele  as  a  man  has  been  happier  in  his  reputation  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Swift  glowers  and  frightens,  if  not  re- 
pels. Addison  seems  smooth,  prudent,  tepid.  Defoe  slides  like  a  spy 
in  and  out  of  the  picture.  Pope  is  a  crippled  wasp.  Steele,  engaging 
to  all  his  critics,  lives  on  in  a  jolly  cloud  of  delightful  faults  and 
blunders.  He  must  have  been  a  trial  to  his  creditors  and  he  certainly 
was  to  his  wives.  He  wasted  hours  among  such  bores  as  only  alcohol 
and  politics  can  make.  But  everybody  forgave  him  everything. 

Steele  was  a  kind  of  Micawber  with  real  talents.  He  wrote  a  firm 
and  witty  prose,  and  he  had  a  flair  for  subjects  that  would  please  on 
the  stage  or  in  the  papers  he  edited.  Incompetent  in  business,  he 
was  useful  and  scrupulous,  for  his  generation,  in  office.  His  moralism 
was  a  genuine  emotion,  a  conviction  arrived  at  after  the  experience 
of  much  folly  and  some  vice. 

Since  the  work  of  Austin  Dobson  and  G.  A.  Aitken,  almost  half  a 
century  ago,  Steele  has  had  no  new  biographer,  and  a  good  deal  of 
fresh  material  about  him  has  accumulated.  All  this  Willard  Connely 
has  mastered  and  brought  into  the  record.  His  biography  is  vigorous 
and  picturesque,  sympathetic  and  judicious.  He  enriches  his  own 
narrative  by  deft  quotation  of  the  actual  words  of  his  characters. 
He  makes  his  scenes  as  visible  as  if  his  biography  were  a  novel.  Not 
Addison,  not  Prue,  not  even  Steele  himself  perhaps  ever  had  a 
chance  to  know  the  whole  life  of  the  man  as  thoroughly  as  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Connely." 

— Carl  Van  Doren  in  Herald  Tribune  Books 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  by  Willard  Connely 

Childhood — Charterhouse  School — Oxford. 

Friendship  with  Addison— Duel  with  Captain  Kelly. 

Military  experiences — Early  plays. 

Marriages — Appointments. 

The  Tattler,  Spectator,  et  al. 

In  Parliament— Knighted— Theatre  activities. 

Money  and  family  troubles— South  Sea  Company— Final  days. 

2.  England  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne 

Additional  Reading: 

Connely,  Willard.  Brawny  Wycherley. 

Dobree,  Bonamy.  Essays  in  Biography,  1680-1726.  (Contains  essay 

Joseph  Addison.) 
Trevelyan,  G.  M.  The  England  of  Queen  Anne. 


•  CHAPTER  VI 


WELLS  ON  WELLS 

"H.  G.  Wells,  the  most  prolific,  persistent  and  optimistic  of  the 
world  planners,  writes  Experiment  in  Autobiography,  labelling  it 
'discoveries  and  conclusions  of  a  very  ordinary  brain/  which  leads 
us  to  respond  at  once:  'Oh,  no,  Mr.  Wells — not  an  ordinary  brain!' 
Heaven  help  us  if  this  be  an  ordinary  brain ! 

It  differs  from  other  Wellsian  books  only  in  that  it  is  a  self-con- 
fessed autobiography.  There  have  been  autobiographies  of  H.  G. 
Wells  without  end,  but  the  author  gave  them  different  labels.  The 
World  of  William  Clissold  was  a  fictitious  autobiography.  Mr.  Brit- 
ling  See  It  Through  wasn't  all  Wells,  either.  But  The  Outline  of 
History  was  Wells — that  is,  it  was  the  world  according  to  Wells. 

The  present  opus,  which  I  read  with  joy,  is  a  fine,  frank,  up- 
standing piece  of  self-analysis,  such  as  only  a  courageous  man  can 
make.  It  deals  with  three  major  subjects:  H.  G.  Wells's  mind,  from 
1866  to  1934;  its  growth,  eccentricities  and  obedience  to  its  proud 
father.  H.G.Wells's  theory  of  the  planned  world  state;  how  he 
preached  it,  nourished  it,  and  finally  presented  it  to  Stalin,  but 
found  him  too  old  to  profit.  H.  G.  Wells  and  his  associates ;  the  dif- 
ference between  the  practical,  factual  mind  and  the  nebulous,  artis- 
tic mind.  Mr.  Wells  reveals  how  uneducated  are  Conrad,  Stephen 
Crane,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  Henry  James,  Frank  Harris,  Arnold 
Bennett  and  other  artistic  fellows  who  don't  work  with  blueprints. 

Stimulating?  Yes.  Entertaining?  Up  to  2  a.  m.,  easily.  Egotis- 
tical? Not  at  all.  Even  when  Mr.  Wells  talks  about  himself  he  talks 
about  the  circumambient  universe. 

The  mind  of  H.  G.  Wells !  Its  major  quality  is  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Wells  drives  straight  for  essentials.  Its  secondary  quality 
is  organization.  He  organizes  essential  and  nonessential,  primary  and 
secondary.  This  is  responsible  for  the  clarity  of  his  thought. 

He  leaps  forward  as  a  runner  leaps — always  hitting  the  ground. 
He  does  not  soar — flights  are  not  for  him.  This  makes  him  impatient 
with  esthetics,  the  artistic  temperament,  moods  and  mystical  com- 
munings. Toying  with  a  style  does  not  interest  him. 

With  a  generous  donation  of  intimate  details,  including  comment 
on  the  place  of  sex  in  a  man's  career,  he  joins  a  dissertation  on  the 
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crystallizations  of  ideas  for  which  he  has  become  the  spokesman. 
Experience  and  awareness  have  given  him  certain  mental  reac- 
tions— these  have  led  him  from  himself,  an  individual,  to  concern 
for  the  world." 

— Harry  Hansen 

Subjects  for  Study 

Experiment  in  Autobiography,  by  H.  G.  Wells 

1.  The  story  of  his  life. 

2.  His  writings. 

3.  His  idea  of  a  planned  world. 
Additional  Reading: 

Cross,  Wilbur  L.  Four  Contemporary  Novelists.  (Conrad,  Bennett, 

Galsworthy,  Wells.) 
Bennett,  Arnold.  The  Journal  of  Arnold  Bennett. 
Swinnerton,  Frank.  The  Georgian  Scene. 

Note:  The  chapters  on  Steele  and  Wells  may  be  combined  in  one  program, 
if  so  desired. 


CHAPTER  VII 


AN  OLD  TROUPER  AND  A  YOUNG  ONE 

"I  was  born  homely.  And  for  fifty  years  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
make  my  living  on  the  stage,  where  the  first  requisite  for  a  woman's 
success  is  supposed  to  be  a  face  that's  easy  on  the  eyes.  I  was  born 
serious  and  I  have  earned  my  bread  by  making  other  people  laugh. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  have  had  more  trouble  and  more  joy  and  more 
fun  than  any  woman  alive/'  says  Marie  Dressier,  on  the  first  page  of 
My  Own  Story.  And  so  she  goes  on.  You  can  shut  your  eyes  and 
imagine  that  she  has  been  talking  to  you,  for  the  book,  admirably 
edited  by  Mildred  Harrington,  literally  voices  the  spirit  of  the 
woman,  her  gallant  soul  that  never  gave  up,  her  big  warm  heart  that 
could  not  refuse  to  respond  generously  to  any  claim  upon  its  sym- 
pathy. One  is  tempted  to  quote  her,  on  almost  every  page.  For 
instance : 

"Last  fall,  I  spent  a  week-end  at  the  White  House.  Franklin  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  welcomed  me  with  that  simple  friendliness  which 
is  their  nature.  The  President,  is  human.  He  has  made  some  mis- 
takes. No  doubt  he  will  make  others.  But  there  is  one  thing  of  which 
I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  certain  that  God  is  Love.  It  is  this :  Franklin 
Roosevelt  is  ruled  by  one  thought  and  one  prayer — to  lead  the 
country  wisely  and  safely  out  of  what  has  been  a  hideous  mess.  He 
has  made  a  heroic  beginning.  I  believe  he  will  take  us  all  the  way — 
if  we  have  the  courage  and  faith  to  go  where  he  leads." 

Truly  the  stage  attracts  all  types  and  all  temperaments.  Here  is 
Eva  Le  Gallienne,  gifted  actress,  organizer  and  director-manager  of 
the  most  distinguished  repertory  theatre  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  pausing  a  moment  to  review  for  her  own  illumination  as  much 
as  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  the  steps  by  which  she  has  suc- 
cessively passed  from  one  phase  to  another  of  her  unique  career. 

At  sixteen  she  was  on  the  stage  in  London,  and  a  year  or  so  later 
in  New  York.  Success  came  slowly  at  first,  and  then  with  her  ap- 
pearance in  Liliom  almost  over-night  she  became  a  star.  But  Eva  Le 
Gallienne  wanted  something  more  than  stardom.  She  wanted  a 
theatre  of  her  own  where  she  could  produce  the  world's  greatest 
plays  and  offer  repertory  at  a  price  within  the  range  of  everyone. 
And  so,  with  infinite  hard  work,  great  moments,  disappointments, 
achievements,  grew  the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  My  Own  Story,  by  Marie  Dressier  and  Mildred  Harringt 

Outline  of  her  life. 
Her  philosophy  and  character. 
Anecdotes  about  her  friends. 
Selected  readings. 

Additional  Reading: 

Cantor,  Eddie.  Ziegfeld,  the  Great  Olorifier. 

Charpentier,  Henri.  Life  a  la  Henri. 

Adams,  Maude.  The  One  I  Knew  Least  of  All. 

2.  At  33,  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne* 

Early  days  on  the  stage. 
Stardom. 

The  Civic  Repertory  Theatre. 
Memories  of  famous  actresses. 


*  Pronounced  Le  Gal'i  -  en. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


EXPATRIATE  AMERICANS 

Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  the  immense  popularity  of 
the  novels  of  F.  Marion  Crawford  in  the  Eighties  and  Nineties  will 
be  specially  interested  in  this  first  book  to  be  written  about  him, 
My  Cousin,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  by  Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Our 
mothers  discussed  Mr.  Isaacs,  Saracinesca,  Marietta,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  home  parlor  and  missionary  sewing  circle.  How  they 
would  have  enjoyed  the  story  of  his  life,  which  had  so  many  pic- 
turesque features.  As  one  reviewer  puts  it,  "with  his  personal  bril- 
liance, his  essentially  glassy  cosmopolitanism,  his  love  of  luxury 
and  grandeur,  and  the  extravagance  that  drove  him  to  over-work 
and  a  premature  death,  he  was  a  character  straight  out  of  a  novel 
of  James's."  This  seems  a  bit  hard  on  him,  however.  Crawford  was 
in  many  respects  a  child  of  good  fortune,  and  all  the  more  deserves 
praise  for  searching  out  his  talent  and  developing  it  to  the  utmost. 
His  cousin,  the  author,  is  herself  a  brilliant  daughter  of  the  Julia 
Ward  Howe-Samuel  Gridley  Howe  family.  Much  has  been  written 
by  and  about  the  members  of  this  family,  but  not  too  much.  The  al- 
lusions to  them  in  this  and  the  Chanler  book  renew  and  pique  our 
interest. 

Crawford's  half-sister  Margaret  Chanler  brings  the  family 
chronicle  down  to  date  in  Roman  Spring.  She  was  brought  up  in 
Rome,  in  a  palazzo  that  was  a  rallying  ground  for  artists  and  travel- 
ers from  all  over  Europe.  One  sister  married  a  Prussian  Junker, 
another  a  British  diplomat.  Her  own  marriage  brought  her  back  to 
America;  and  Newport,  New  York  and  Washington  figure  largely 
in  her  pages,  along  with  many  famous  Americans.  A  close  bond  of 
affection  existed  between  her  and  her  brother  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
The  exchange  of  letters  between  them,  leading  up  to  her  conversion 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
her  chapters.  Altogether,  this  is  not  just  another  volume  of  reminis- 
cences. It  is  "an  enlightening  record  of  human  contacts,  interesting 
in  themselves  and  made  significant  and  fascinating  by  the  mind  and 
style  of  the  author." 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.  My  Cousin,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  by  Maud  Howe  Elliott 

Background,  lineage,  and  education. 

A  job  in  India— Boston,  Newport  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Isaacs. 

Villa  Crawford,  Sorrento— A  Tower  in  Calabria. 
Succeeding  novels. 

Estimate  of  them — Their  present  vitality. 
Additional  Reading: 

Chanler,  Mrs.  Winthrop.  Roman  Spring:  Memoirs. 

Richards,  Laura  E.,  &  Elliott,  Maude  Howe.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe;  by  his  Daughter. 

2.  Roman  Spring,  by  Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler 

Childhood  in  Rome— Palazzo  OdescalchL 

Marriages  of  her  sisters— Visit  to  West  Prussia. 

Americans  in  Rome. 

Travels — Romance — Back  to  America. 

The  American  scene — Society  and  friends. 

Selected  readings. 

Additional  Reading: 

Wharton,  Edith.  A  Backward  Glance.  (See  Chapter  II.) 


CHAPTER  IX 


A  FRENCH  CHAPTER 

In  history  there  has  been  no  mystery  more  bewildering  and  in- 
explicable than  that  of  the  fate  of  the  lost  Dauphin,  Louis  Charles, 
the  son  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  for  a  time  Louis  XVII  of  France. 
There  are  three  alleged  graves  of  this  ill-fated  child,  each  marked 
with  a  different  epitaph.  After  the  downfall  of  the  First  Empire 
five  pretenders  appeared  who  claimed  to  be  the  lost  Dauphin,  though 
none  of  them  were  satisfactorily  identified  and  accredited.  Hundreds 
of  unconfirmed  explanations  of  this  strange  disappearance  have 
been  advanced.  Meade  Minnigerode's  Son  of  Marie  Antoinette  can- 
not solve  the  enigma,  for  the  key  to  it  apparently  does  not  exist,  but 
it  does  describe  and  analyze  all  that  is  known  of  the  little  boy,  ex- 
plaining and  arguing  ingeniously  and  acutely.  He  says,  "I  present 
the  story  of  a  fantastic  mystery,  grievous  with  crime,  with  unspeak- 
able secrecies,  and  with  the  lonely  sorrows  of  a  child.  I  present  the 
paradox  of  a  helpless,  abandoned,  demoralized  little  boy  who  was 
the  most  important  fact  in  his  breathless  and  bloody  day.  Because 
he  represented  a  symbol,  a  token,  a  cause  and  an  incitement,  an  asset 
or  a  nuisance,  a  hope,  a  fear,  an  ambition,  a  mortal  peril,  a  furious 
jealousy,  a  passion  and  a  hatred.  In  later  days  a  ghostly  dread. 
And  at  long  last  a  deep  remorse.  The  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
in  the  way." 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  heartbreaking  tragedy  of  the  boy 
in  the  Temple  Tower  to  Life  a  la  Henri,  the  autobiography  of  the 
famous  French  chef  who  invented  Crepes  Suzette  for  the  prince  who 
became  Edward  VII.  Here  are  the  memoirs,  set  down  in  a  Gallic 
prose  of  sentiment,  fancy  and  wit,  of  a  great  artist,  a  great  French- 
man, a  great  personality.  The  aromas  of  cookery  mingle  with  all 
Henri's  memories  of  important  moments  in  his  life.  Who  else  would 
interrupt  an  account  of  how  he  was  once  exasperated  into  striking 
a  maitre-d'hotel  with  a  piece  of  steak  to  tell  how  the  sauce  which  ac- 
companied the  steak,  and  which  so  bespattered  the  shirt-front  of  the 
maitre-d'hotel,  was  compounded?  In  1890  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
a  page  boy  at  Cap  Martin.  From  that  time  on  he  has  cooked  or 
waited  at  the  Hotel  Frascati  at  Havre,  the  Savoy  in  London,  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  at  Monte  Carlo,  Maxim's,  and  other  famous  hostelries 
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of  the  world.  For  years  his  little  restaurant  in  Lynbrook,  Long 
Island,  was  visited  by  celebrities,  millionaires,  gourmets,  and  just 
plain  people  who  sought  not  merely  the  finest  fare  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  but  good  stories,  wit,  the  savor  of  Henri's  incomparable 
personality.  Today  he  carries  on  at  the  Maison  Francaise  in  Rocke- 
feller Center. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Son  of  Marie  Antoinette,  by  Meade  Minnigerode 
Crowds  around  a  carriage,  1785-1791. 
Tumult  by  day,  1791-1792. 
Turmoil  by  night,  1792-1794. 
Silence,  1794-1795. 
Pandemonium,  1795-1845. 

A  dditional  R  e  ading  : 

Zweig,  Stefan.  Marie  Antoinette. 

De  La  Bedoyere,  Michael.  Lafayette:  a  Revolutionary  Gentleman. 

2.    Life  a  la  Henri,  by  Henri  Charpentier 

Story  of  an  orphan  boy  who  became  a  famous  chef. 
Celebrated  clients. 
Dishes  fit  for  a  king. 

His  personality  and  character— Devotion  to  foster-parents,  loyalty 
to  friends,  patriotism,  sense  of  honor. 

Read  some  of  his  stories,  receipts,  "Advice  for  a  lady  with  a  mar- 
ket basket." 

Additional  Reading: 

Morell,  Parker.  Diamond  Jim:  the  Life  and  Times  of  James  Buchanan 
Brady. 


CHAPTER  X 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

The  outlines  of  Dickens'  life  are  fairly  familiar  to  all  of  us. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  told  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  him  and 
his  personal  life,  or  perhaps  we  are  still  too  close  to  him  and  his 
descendants  to  know  of  further  details  which  may  be  revealed  to 
posterity.  Nevertheless,  books  about  Charles  Dickens  continue  to 
be  written,  and  their  interest  lies  in  the  points  of  view  and  different 
interpretations  of  the  writers.  What  does  Stephen  Leacock,  the 
Canadian  humorist  and  economist,  have  to  say  about  Dickens  ?  What 
estimate  is  formed  of  him  by  the  Frenchman  Andre  Maurois,  who 
has  already  given  such  penetrating  studies  of  Shelley  and  Disraeli? 

Leacock  is  a  hero-worshiper,  an  enthusiast  who  regards  Dickens 
as  one  of  the  supreme  geniuses  of  English  literature,  one  who  has 
not  received  his  just  due  because  he  "is  too  recent,  too  ordinary,  too 
easy  to  understand."  It  is  a  refreshing  book,  after  the  biographical 
muck-raking  which  is  now  so  prevalent. 

Maurois's  approach  is  more  that  of  the  literary  psycho-analyst. 
He  makes  deductions  that  relate  Dickens'  books  to  his  life,  that  ra- 
tionalize his  actions  according  to  a  coherent  psychological  pattern. 
But  he  too  is  sympathetic,  considering  his  subject  not  vain,  unjust 
or  hypocritical,  but  supersensitive,  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  child- 
hood, an  adolescent  disappointment  in  love,  and  an  unfortunate  mar- 
riage. He  even  defends  him  from  Leacock's  accusation  of  cruelty  in 
the  identification  of  the  Flora  of  Little  Dorrit  with  his  old  flame, 
Mrs.  Winter.  The  last  chapter,  "The  Philosophy  of  Dickens,"  is 
particularly  interesting.  It  states:  "An  optimistic  philosophy  of  life 
is  something  which  Dickens  and  the  English  people  have  in  com- 
mon. It  is  impossible  to  live  long  with  Englishmen  without  realizing 
how  deeply  all  their  actions  are  pervaded  by  the  'Dickens  spirit.'  " 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Charles  Dickens,  by  Stephen  Leacock 

Outline  of  his  life. 

His  novels. 

Dickens  as  a  lecturer. 

Leacock's  estimate  of  him,  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer. 
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2.    Dickens,  by  Andre  Maurois 

Maurois's  interpretation  of  his  life,  his  writings. 
What  did  he  consider  his  "philosophy"? 
Illustrate  with  readings. 

Additional  Reading: 

Kingsmill,  Hugh.  The  Sentimental  Journey:  a  Life  of  Charles  Dickens. 


CHAPTER  XI 


OBSCURE  WIVES 

The  titles  of  the  two  books  with  which  this  chapter  deals  are 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  a  string  of  novels  recently  in  vogue,  such 
as  Ex-Wife,  Office  Wife,  &c.  There  is  no  faintest  resemblance,  how- 
ever, between  these  two  wives  of  fact  and  those  of  fiction.  Indeed  if 
the  heroines  of  fiction  had  possessed  an  iota  of  the  qualities  of  Hilda 
Faunce  or  Mary  Kidder  Rak  they  would  probably  have  had  no  prob- 
lems, there  would  have  been  nothing  to  write  about  them,  and  the 
lending  libraries  would  be  the  poorer  by  a  good  many  dollars. 

Perhaps  Hilda  Faunce  chose  her  title,  Desert  Wife,  with  humor- 
ous intent,  for  she  needed  a  sense  of  humor,  as  well  as  courage  and 
endurance,  to  emerge  triumphant  from  a  life  of  almost  unbearable 
hardship.  She  and  her  husband  were  living  a  sheltered  life  in  Ore- 
gon, but  hard  times  hit  them,  and  the  man  was  longing  to  get  back 
to  the  hot,  dry  Southwest  of  his  youth.  So,  with  all  their  possessions 
in  a  wagon  behind  a  span  of  horses,  they  set  out  for  an  isolated  trad- 
ing post  in  the  Navajo  reservation,  miles  from  the  nearest  town.  In 
a  flimsy  shack  they  endured  Arizona  heat  and  winter  blizzards,  be- 
friending and  waiting  on  the  Navajos  through  sickness  and  poverty. 
Hilda  developed  an  understanding  and  sympathy  for  her  Indian 
neighbors  seldom  achieved  by  a  white  woman.  Reading  between  the 
lines,  we  might  consider  the  extreme  inarticulateness  and  lack  of 
response  in  her  husband  Ken  not  the  least  of  her  hardships.  When  at 
the  end  of  four  years  the  Faunces  had  saved  up  enough  to  secure  a 
farm,  and  were  leaving  their  trading  post,  she  says,  "I  had  not  real- 
ized that  we  had  woven  so  many  threads  of  friendship  that  it  hurt 
to  break  them.  I  stopped  often  to  think  that  in  all  my  life  these  four 
years  were  the  most  isolated  and  the  most  colorful." 

Mary  Kidder  Rak,  A  Cowman's  Wife,  is  equally  a  woman  of 
pluck  and  spirit,  but  her  life  was  not  as  bare  and  destitute  of  all 
comforts  as  was  Hilda  Faunce's,  and  her  Charlie  seems  a  much  more 
human  and  sympathetic  consort  than  Ken.  She  went  to  the  ranch 
ignorant  of  cattle,  but  she  soon  realized  that  "all  her  life  she  must 
play  second  fiddle  to  a  cow,"  and  she  learned  to  know  her  cattle 
as  individuals,  with  personalities  and  temperaments  of  their  own. 
Her  book  describes  ranch  life  round  an  Arizona  year.  The  owners 
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work  hard,  and  for  little  profit,  but  they  are  near  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, and  occasional  encounters  with  professional  wolf-trappers,  bull- 
fighters, mule-thieves,  tortillas  and  fiestas,  give  them  a  taste  of  the 
romance  that  still  belongs  to  the  Southwest. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    Desert  Wife,  by  Hilda  Faunce 

An  exodus  to  the  Southwest— Teddy- Witte. 
Life  at  an  Indian  trading  post. 

The  Navajos-Their  childishness,  shrewdness  and  chicanery,  sturdi- 

ness  and  friendliness. 
Selected  readings. 

Additional  Reading: 

GiUmor,  Frances,  and  Wetherill,  Louisa  W.  Traders  to  the  Navajo* 
Reichard,  Gladys  A.  Spider  Woman:  the  Story  of  Navajo  Weavers  and 
Chanters. 

2.    A  Cowman's  Wife,  by  Mary  Kidder  Rak 

Describe  life  on  the  ranch,  the  cattle,  itinerant  visitors,  neighbors 

and  helpers. 
Illustrate  with  readings. 

Additional  Beading: 

Fergusson,  Erna.  Fiesta  in  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  XII 


TWO  DYNASTIES 

Adjectives  fail  one  in  trying  to  describe  the  utterly  indescribable 
Beecher  family.  They  have  been  called  "instructive/'  "amusing,  lov- 
able and  outrageous/'  "admirable,  annoying,  pestiferous/'  "an  amaz- 
ing family."  But  only  adjectives  of  praise  have  been  applied  to  this 
book  about  them,  Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers,  written  by  the 
grandson  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Famous  was  the  great  preacher  Henry  Ward,  and  Harriet  with 
her  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  America ;  but 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe  does  equally  full  justice  to  the  rest  of  his 
great-grandfather's  seven  sons  and  four  daughters — a  family,  as 
Isabel  Paterson  says,  "who  needed  nothing  but  a  reporter  to  make 
the  front  page  every  time."  There  never  was  a  Beecher  who  was 
pious  or  conventional  enough  to  qualify  as  a  saint,  and  yet  they 
could  hardly  be  confused  with  sinners,  since  they  were  always  pur- 
suing them  with  a  sharp  stick.  A  passion  for  not  minding  their  own 
business  fired  the  family.  However,  the  Beechers  regarded  as  their 
business  anything  that  advanced  the  welfare  of  mankind,  therefore 
according  to  their  definition  they  did  mind  their  own  business.  Most 
interesting  is  the  presentation  of  the  oppressive  religious  environ- 
ment against  which  they  rebelled,  and  from  which  they  emerged, 
without  ceasing  themselves  to  be  religious. 

We  turn  from  an  old  American  family  to  an  old  American  pub- 
lishing house,  founded  in  1817.  Joseph  Henry  Harper  is  a  grand- 
son of  one  of  the  four  original  Harper  brothers  who  established  the 
House  of  Harper.  He  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  firm,  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean  Ho  we  lis,  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  and  others,  about  whom  he  tells  many  interesting 
stories.  Nor  are  his  friendships  wholly  confined  to  literary  circles. 
Significant  are  the  sidelights  he  throws  on  George  Harvey  and  his 
championship  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  we  are  interested  to  see  Jose- 
phus  Daniels  appearing  on  the  scene,  persuaded  by  Harvey  to 
support  Wilson  for  the  Presidency. 

J.  Henry  Harper,  having  had  an  English  mother,  was  equally 
at  home  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  counted  Oscar  Wilde, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lily  Langtry,  and  the  famous  English  writers  of  the 
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day  among  his  friends.  In  short,  with  its  wealth  of  celebrities,  good 
stories,  and  high  fellowship,  /  Remember  is  a  rich  reminder  of  the 
good  old  days  when  great  men  foregathered,  and  enjoyed  each 
other's  society  in  leisurely  companionship. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers,  by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 
The  two  progenitors,  David  and  Lyman. 
Describe  and  characterize  Lyman's  offspring. 
Read  the  Epilogue. 

Additional  Reading: 

Stowe,  C.  E,  &  L.  B.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Hibben,  Paxton.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Rourke,  Constance.  Trumpets  of  Jubilee.  (Lyman  Beecher,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Horace  Greeley,  P.  T.  Bar- 
num.) 

2.    /  Remember,  by  J.  Henry  Harper 

The  Harpers  and  their  publishing  house. 
Writers— Actors— Politicians. 
Illustrate  with  Readings. 

Additional  Reading: 

Harper,  J.  H.  The  House  of  Harper. 

Doran,  George  H.  Chronicles  of  Barabbas,  I884-W34. 

Richards,  Grant.  Author  Hunting. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


GREAT  SCANDINAVIANS 

It  is  a  living  Hans  Christian  Andersen  who  emerges  from  the 
pages  of  Signe  Toksvig's  deeply  felt  and  well-rounded  book.  A 
spontaneous  and  fascinating  character,  Andersen  moved  from  mis- 
fortune to  fortune,  from  love  to  misunderstanding,  and  finally  from 
bad  luck  to  fame  and  contentment.  No  man  ever  held  so  few  secrets 
from  the  world,  for  he  was  utterly  transparent  and  guileless,  yet 
the  ugly  duckling  became  a  great  artist.  He  couldn't  dance,  he 
couldn't  sing,  but  he  could  write.  If  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  ab- 
surdities and  weaknesses  do  not  escape  the  biographer,  no  more  does 
his  charm.  Firmly  grounded  as  to  factual  evidence,  saturated  with 
the  various  forms  in  which  he  told  and  retold  his  own  touching  comic 
and  tragic  life  story,  Miss  Toksvig  has  done  far  more  than  write  a 
biography — she  has  brought  readers  into  actual  contact  with  one  of 
the  beloved  of  all  time. 

Why  does  it  seem  impossible  to  discuss  these  immortal  Scandi- 
navian writers  without  repeatedly  using  the  words  "charm,"  "sim- 
plicity," "naivete'  ?  Certainly  their  writings,  their  times,  their  per- 
sonalities are  entirely  unlike,  and  yet  both  are  distinguished  by  a 
certain  intangible  quality — a  childlike  purity — which  puts  them  in 
a  class  apart. 

Selma  Lagerlof's  Memoirs  of  My  Childhood  continues  the  auto- 
biography started  in  Marbacka,  beginning  with  the  time  when  as  a 
child  of  ten  she  returned  home  from  her  school  in  Stockholm.  It  is 
written  not  as  a  tale  told  by  an  older  person,  but  as  though  she  had 
herself  gone  back  to  those  years  and  was  writing  her  dairy.  It  is 
a  recapturing  of  childhood,  a  creation  of  the  same  order  as  her 
stories  of  others,  with  fascinating  pictures  of  Swedish  life  and  cus- 
toms, sixty  years  ago. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Life  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  by  Signe  Toksvig 
Parentage,  home  and  childhood  in  Odense. 
Youthful  ambitions  and  patrons — Copenhagen. 
Jonas  Collin  and  his  family— School  days. 
Friends — First  writings — Sweethearts. 
Fame — Travels — Acclaim. 
Analysis  of  Andersen's  character. 
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Additional  Reading: 

Andersen,  H.  C.  True  Story  of  My  Life 

Proudflt,  Isabel  The  Ugly  Buckling:  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
(Biography  for  children.) 

2.    Memories  of  My  Childhood,  by  Selma  Lagerlof* 
The  Lagerlof  family— Marbacka-Domestic  life 
The  governess— Selma's  feeling  toward  them. 

trViwc^  St°ry  chaPters~The  Vow,  The  Card  Game, 
The  Ball  at  Sunne,  The  Pond. 

Additional  Reading: 

Lagerlof,  Selma.  Mdrbacka. 
Lagerlof,  Selma.  Harvest. 


Pronounced  La'ger-luf,  hard  g. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  JAILER  AND  THE  JAILED 

"What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?"  asked  an  inmate  of  Auburn  Pris- 
on that  Sunday  in  1913,  when  Tom  Osborne,  cultured,  wealthy,  and 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  voluntarily  donned  a  grey  uniform  and  be- 
came Convict  No.  33,333X.  His  fearful  experience  and  its  results 
still  echo  throughout  the  universe.  To  the  world  at  large  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  is  remembered  by  his  contribution  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  penology,  but  it  was  only  the  last  third  of  his  life  that 
was  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  criminals.  There  Is  No  Truce,  by 
Rudolph  W.  Chamberlain,  tells  of  his  happy  youth,  his  valiant  ef- 
forts for  political  reform,  his  many  philanthropies,  leading  him  into 
active  participation  in  the  George  Junior  Republic,  which  was  the 
prelude  to  his  prison  crusade.  He  was  a  man  of  inexhaustible  en- 
ergy, great  personal  charm  and  deep  sincerity.  He  scorned  danger, 
and  scarcely  waited  to  catch  his  breath  between  battles.  His  cause 
was  a  great  cause,  and  his  was  the  true  crusading  spirit — with  a 
dash  of  adventurousness  and  an  extraordinary  flair  for  masquerad- 
ing. He  never  knew  it,  but  to  no  one  person  is  the  modern  world  of 
prison  reform,  the  whole  broad  subject  of  penology,  so  much  in  debt 
as  to  him. 

Osborne  suffered  tortures  in  his  one  week  of  voluntary  imprison- 
ment. Edward  F.  McGrath  endured  the  real  thing,  with  twenty 
months  in  the  Sing  Sing  death  house,  recommitted  to  "twenty  to 
life"  in  Sing  Sing,  Dannemora  and  Comstock  prisons — but  now  free, 
leading  a  useful  life  as  a  good  citizen,  and  writing  his  experiences 
in  /  Was  Condemned  to  the  Chair.  His  term  preceded,  included,  and 
outlasted  the  regime  of  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  to  whom  he  pays  a 
great  tribute.  "After  Osborne,  everything  was  almost  anticlimactic." 
He  impartially  estimates  wardens,  principal  keepers,  guards  and 
prison  reformers.  Most  interesting  of  all  are  his  stories  of  how  pris- 
oners circumvent  the  rules,  how  they  live  and  work,  how  they  es- 
cape, with  intimate  glimpses  of  notorious  criminal  personalities.  The 
prison  comes  alive  in  these  pages. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    There  Is  No  Truce,  by  Rudolph  W.  Chamberlain 
Reveille. 

Champion  of  liberty: 

The  politician. 

The  citizen. 

The  prison  reformer. 
Splendid  defeat. 
Analysis  of  his  reforms. 

Additional  Beading: 

Osborne,  T.  M.  Within  Prison  Walls. 
Osborne,  T.  M.  Prisons  and  Common  Sense, 
McGrath,  E.  F.  /  Was  Condemned  to  the  Chair. 
Also  the  books  under  (2)  below. 

2.    I  Was  Condemned  to  the  Chair,  by  Edward  F.  McGrath 
The  death  house. 
Reprieved — to  twenty  years. 
Life  in  prison. 
Wardens  and  keepers. 
Reforms  and  their  results. 

A  dditional  Reading : 

Lawes,  Lewis  E.  Life  and  Death  in  Sing  Sing. 
Lawes,  Lewis  E.  Twenty  Thousand  Years  in  Sing  Sing. 
Lawes,  Lewis  E.  Cell  202— Sing  Sing. 
Squire,  Amos  O.  Sing  Sing  Doctor. 


CHAPTER  XV 


PIONEERS  IN  POETRY  AND  TRAVEL 

Two  women  now  in  their  sixties,  who  started  from  scratch  and 
worked  their  way  up  to  make  places  for  themselves  in  new  fields, 
write  of  their  experiences  and  friendships  in  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse's 
My  House  of  Life  and  Clara  E.  Laughlin's  Traveling  Through  Life. 

Miss  Rittenhouse  (Mrs.  Clinton  Scollard)  tells  the  story  of  the 
emergence  of  a  young  girl  from  hampering  and  frustrating  condi- 
tions to  an  active  part  in  the  literary  life  of  her  time.  Family  life 
on  the  poverty-ridden  farm,  pictures  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  a  young 
woman's  experiences  as  a  reporter,  are  charmingly  described.  Half- 
way through  the  book  Miss  Rittenhouse  retires  somewhat  into  the 
background  and  gives  the  stage  to  her  beloved  young  poets.  This  is 
symbolic  of  her  life,  which  became  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of 
poetry,  at  the  expense  of  her  own  writings.  Colorful  are  the  pic- 
tures and  illuminating  the  anecdotes  of  many  of  the  American  poets 
who  have  gained  an  outstanding  position  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years — Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  Amy  Low- 
ell, Sara  Teasdale,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  and  many  others.  In 
its  expression  and  use  of  words  My  House  of  Life  shows  itself  to 
be  a  poet's  book. 

Somewhat  more  breezy,  as  becomes  her  Middle  West  environ- 
ment, are  the  reminiscences  of  Clara  E.  Laughlin.  Up  to  the  age  of 
fifty  she  led  a  happy,  interesting  life  as  a  literary  editor,  short  story 
writer,  and  novelist.  In  her  vacations  she  was  an  enthusiastic  trav- 
eler, to  whom  each  country  visited  meant  much  because  of  its  liter- 
ary and  historical  background,  in  which  she  was  thoroughly  soaked. 
Almost  accidentally  she  wrote  the  first  of  her  So  You're  Going  trav- 
el series,  and  this  proved  such  a  success  that  it  led  to  more  books, 
to  further  trips  to  collect  material,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
rather  unique  travel  service.  Miss  Laughlin  will  always  find  life  a 
delightful  adventure. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    My  House  of  Life,  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

Life  on  the  farm— The  young  housekeeper— A  dream  come  true. 
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The  Seminary— An  unfulfilled  hope— Teaching. 

Pioneering  for  poetry. 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America. 

Some  of  the  younger  poets. 

Add  it  tonal  Readin  g : 

Books  of  poetry  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse :  The  Door  of  Dreams:  The 
Lifted  Cup;  The  Secret  Bird. 

Anthologies  edited  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse:  The  Little  Book  of  Modern 
Verse;  The  Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse;  The  Third  Book  of 
Modern  V  erse;  The  Little  Book  of  American  Poets.  1787-1900  ■  The 
Little  Book  of  Modern  British  Verse.  * 

2.     Traveling  Through  Life,  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin  * 

Early  life— Family— Education. 

Reviewer  and  literary  editor-Winona  Lake-James  Whitcomh 
Riley. 

Literary  friends— S.  S.  McQure— Novels. 
Actors  and  actresses— David  Belasco. 
Travels— Foreign  countries— Friends  abroad. 
Travel  books— Travel  agency. 

Similarities  in  the  early  experiences  of  Miss  Rittenhouse  and  Miss 
Laughlin-Their  first  literary  attempts-Sojourns  in  Bostonl 
W  riters  mentioned  by  both. 

Additional  Reading: 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.  So  You're  Going  Series.  (This  includes  England, 
France  Italy,  Spain,  Germany  and  Austria,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
the  -Mediterranean,  Paris,  Rome.) 


*  Pronounced  Loek'Iin. 
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Houghton 

2.75 

Reid,  Edith  G. 

Woodrow  Wilson.  1934.  (1) 

Oxford 

3.00 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B. 

My  House  of  Life.  1934.  (15) 

Houghton 

3.50 

Robinson,  Elsie 

I  Wanted  Out!  1934.  (3) 

Farrar 

2.00 

Stowe,  Lyman  B. 

Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers. 

Bobbs 

3.75 

1934.  (12) 

Toksvig,  Signe 

Hans  Christian  Andersen.  1934.  (13)  Harcourt 

3.00 

Wells,  H.  G. 

Experiment  in  Autobiography. 

Macmillan 

4.00 

1934.(6) 

Wharton,  Edith 

A  Backward  Glance.  1934.  (2) 

Appleton 

3.00 

Wheeler,  John  B. 

Memoirs  of  a  Small-Town  Surgeon. 

Stokes 

3.00 

1935.  (4) 

ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  BOOKS  ARE  USED 
AS  SPECIAL  REFERENCES 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  outline,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  us  review 
copies  of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 
Appleton  (D.)-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.  (2) 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  724  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis.  (12) 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York.  (10,  13) 
Button,  (E.  P.)  &  Co,  Inc.,  300  Fourth  Ave,  New  York.  (4) 
Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  232  Madison  Ave,  New  York.  (2,  3,  9) 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave,  New  York.  (13) 
Harper  &  Bros,  49  East  33nd  St,  New  York.  (10,  12) 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co,  2  Park  St,  Boston.  (1,  3,  11,  15) 
Little,  Brown  &  Co,  34  Beacon  St,  Boston.  (7,  8,  11) 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co,  114  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  (7) 
Macmillan  Co,  60  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  (6,  8,  14) 
Morrow  (William)  &  Co,  386  Fourth  Ave,  New  York.  (4) 
Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  (1) 
Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave,  New  York.  (5) 
Simon  &  Shuster,  386  Fourth  Ave,  New  York.  (9) 
Stokes  (Frederick  A.)  Co,  443  Fourth  Ave,  New  York.  (4,  14) 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCE  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Adams,  Maude  The  One  I  Knew  Least  of  All.  Scribner  $2.50 
1935.  (7) 

Akins,Zoe  The  Old  Maid.  1935.  (2)  Appleton  2.00 

Andersen,  H.  C.  True  Story  of  My  Life.  1926.  (IS)  Amer.  Seand. 

Found.  2.50 

Baker,  R.  S.  Woodrow  Wilson.  4v.  1927-31.  (1)  Doubleday  20.00 

Beer,  Thomas  The  Mauve  Decade.  1926.  (2)  Knopf  3,50 

Bennett,  Arnold  Journal.  1934.  (6)  Viking  5.00 

Cantor,  Eddie  Ziegfeld.  1934.  (7)  King  2.00 

Connely,  Willard  Brawny  Wycherley.  1930.  (5)  Scribner  3.00 

Crawford,  F.  M.  Novels.  (8)  Macmillan  1.75 

each 

Cross,  W.  L.  Four  Contemporary  Novelists.  Macmillan  2.00 
1930.  (6) 

De  La  Bedoyere,  M.  Lafayette.  1934.  (9)  Scribner  3.00 

Dobree,  Bonamy  Essays  in  Biography.  1925.  (5)  Oxford  3.75 

Dodd,W.E.  Woodrow  Wilson.  1932.  (1)  P.  Smith  3.50 

Doran,  G.  H.  Chronicles  of  Barabbas.  1935.  (12)  Harcourt  3.50 

Elliott,  M.  H.  Three  Generations.  1923.  (8)  Little  4.00 

Fergusson,  Erna  Fiesta  in  Mexico.  1934.  (11)  Knopf  3.00 

Gillmor,  Frances  Traders  to  the  Navajos.  1934.  (11)  Houghton  3.00 

Haggard,  H.W.  Doctor  in  History.  1934.  (4)  Yale  3.75 

Harper,  J.  H.  House  of  Harper.  1912.  (12)  Harper  3.50 

Hibben,  Paxton  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  1927.  (12)  Doran  o.p. 

House,  E.  M.  Intimate  Papers.  4v.  1926.  (1)  Houghton  5.00 

Kingsmill,  Hugh  Sentimental  Journey,  1935.  (10)  Morrow  3.00 

Lagerlof,  Selma  Harvest.  1935.  (13)  Doubleday  2.50 

Lagerlof,  Selma  Mdrbacka.  1924.  (13)  Doubleday  2.50 

Lawes,  L.  E.  Cell  202— Sing  Sing.  1935.  (14)  Farrar  3.00 

Lawes,  L.  E.  Life  and  Death  in  Sing  Sing.  1928.  (14)  Garden  City  1.00 

Lawes,  L.  E.  Twenty  Thousand  Years  in  Sing  Burt  1.00 
Sing.  1932.  (14) 

Millis,  Walter  Road  to  War.  1935.  (1)  Houghton  3.00 

Morell,  Parker  Diamond  Jim.  1934.  (9)  Simon  3.00 

Morgan,  James  Our  Presidents.  1934.  (1)  Macmillan  2.00 

Munthe,  Axel  Story  of  San  Michele.  1929.  (4)  Dutton  2.00 

Osborne,  T.  M.  Prisons  and  Common  Sense.  1924.  (14)  Lippincott  1.25 

Osborne,  T.  M.  Within  Prison  Walls.  1914.  (14)  Appleton  2.00 

Proudfit,  Isabel        The  Ugly  Duckling.  1932.  (13)  McBride  2.25 

Reichard,  G.  A.  Spider  Woman.  1934,  (11)  Macmillan  3.50 

Richards,  Grant  Author  Hunting.  1934.  (12)  Coward  3.50 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  American  Poets.  1917.  (15)  Houghton  2.00 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  Door  of  Dreams.  1918.  (15)  Houghton  1.25 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  Lifted  Cup.  1921.  (15)  Houghton  1.25 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.     Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  (15)  Houghton  2.00 
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Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  Modern  British  Verse.  1924.  (15)  Houghton  2.00 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  (15)  Houghton  2.00 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  Secret  Bird.  1930.  (15)  Houghton  2.00 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.  Third  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  (15)  Houghton  2^00 

Rourke,  Constance  Trumpets  of  Jubilee.  192T.  (12)  Original 

Editions  1.94 

Schlesinger,  A.  M.  Rise  of  the  City.  1933.  (2)  Maemillan  4.00 

Small,  V.  R.  /  Knew  3000  Lunatics.  1935.  (4)  Farrar  2.50 

Squire,  A.  O.  Sing  Sing  Doctor.  1935.  (14)  Doubleday  2.50 

Stowe,  C.  E.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  1911.  (12)  Houghton  2.50 

Sutherland,  H.  Arches  of  the  Years.  1933.  (4)  Morrow  3.50 

Sutherland,  H.  A  Time  to  Keep.  1934.  (4)  Morrow  3.00 

Swinnerton,  Frank  The  Georgian  Scene.  1934.  (6)  Farrar  3.50 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.  England  of  Queen  Anne.  1934.  (5)  Longmans  .96 

Wharton,  Edith  Age  of  Innocence.  1920.  (2)  Appleton  1.00 

Wharton,  Edith  Ethan  Frome.  1911.  (2)  Scribner  1.00 

Zinsser,  Hans  Rats,  Lice  $  History.  1935.  (4)  Little  2.75 

Zweig,  Stefan  Marie  Antoinette.  1933.  (9)  Garden  City  1.00 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Chapter:  Dwellers  in  the  White  House 

Date  

1.  Woodrow  Wilson,,  by  Edith  Gittings  Reid 

2.  Forty-two  Years  in  the  White  House,  by  I.  H.  Hoover 

Second  Chapter:  The  Age  of  Innocence  Date  

1.  A  Backward  Glance,  by  Edith  Wharton 

2.  The  Age  of  Confidence,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 

Third  Chapter:  Unconventional  Heroines  Date  

1.  Tia  Barbarita,  by  Barbara  Peart 

2.  J  Wanted  Out!  by  Elsie  Robinson 


Fourth  Chapter:  Soldiers  in  Science 

1.  Memoirs  of  a  Small-Town  Surgeon,  by  John  Brooks  Wheeler 

2.  Fifty  Years  a  Surgeon,  by  Robert  T.  Morris 

3.  A  Soldier  in  Science,  by  Bailey  K.  Ashford 

Fifth  Chapter:  Sir  Richard  Steele  Date  

1.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  by  Willard  Connely 

2.  England  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Anne 

Sixth  Chapter:  Wells  on  Wells  Date  

Experiment  in  Autobiography,  by  H.  G.  Wells 

1.  Story  of  his  life 

2.  His  writings 

3.  His  idea  of  a  planned  world 


Seventh  Chapter:  An  Old  Trouper  and  a  Young  One 

Date  

1.  My  Own  Story,  by  Marie  Dressier 

2.  At  33,  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne 


Eighth  Chapter:  Expatriate  Americans  Date  

1.  My  Cousin,  F.  Marion  Crawford,  by  Maud  Howe  Elliott 

2.  Roman  Spring,  by  Mrs.  Winthrop  Chanler 

Ninth  Chapter:  A  French  Chapter  Date  

1.  The  Son  of  Marie  Antoinette,  by  Meade  Minnigerode 

2.  Life  a  la  Henri,  by  Henri  Charpentier 
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Tenth  Chapter:  Charles  Dickens  Date  

1.  Charles  Dickens,  by  Stephen  Leacock 

2.  Dickens,  by  Andre  Maurois 

Eleventh  Chapter:  Obscure  Wives  Date 

1.  Desert  Wife,  by  Hilda  Faunce 

2.  A  Cowman's  Wife,  by  Mary  Kidder  Rak 

Twelfth  Chapter:  Two  Dynasties  Date 

1.  Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers,  by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 

2.  I  Remember,  by  J.  Henry  Harper 

Thirteenth  Chapter:  Great  Scandinavians  Date  

1.  Life  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  by  Signe  Toksvig 

2.  Memories  of  My  Childhood,  by  Selma  Lagerlof 

Fourteenth  Chapter:  The  Jailer  and  the  Jailed 

Date  

1.  There  Is  No  Truce,  by  Rudolph  W.  Chamberlain 

2.  I  Was  Condemned  to  the  Chair,  by  Edward  F.  McGrath 

Fifteenth  Chapter:  Pioneers  in  Poetry  and  Travel 

Date  

1.  My  House  of  Life,  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

2.  Traveling  Through  Life,  by  Clara  E.  Laughlin 

Name  of  Club  Registration  No  

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman  of  Program  Committee  


STUDY  OUTLINES  PUBLISHED  AS 
EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Single  Copies,  50  cents.  (In  North  Carolina,  25  cents.) 
Copies  sent  on  approval  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  demand  for  these  courses  is  not  too  heavy,  the  registration  fees  are  some- 
what less  than  those  listed  on  the  inside  front  cover  page.  In  order  to  secure  the  re- 
duction, specify  the  course  desired  and  request  the  reduction.  For  some  of  tfie 
courses  the  reference  books  may  be  kept  during  the  entire  club  year  or  one-half  tne 
year. 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING  SERIES 

Current  Books  of  192S-192U.  C.  S.  Love.  1924. 
Current  Books  for  192U-1925.  C.  S.  Love.  1925. 
Current  Books  for  1925-1926.  C.  S.  Love.  1926. 
Current  Books  for  1926-9127.  Russell  Potter.  1927. 
Current  Books  for  1928-1929.  Russell  Potter.  1929. 
Current  Books  for  1929-1930.  M.  N.  and  R.  P.  Bond.  1930. 
Current  Books  for  1930-1931.  M.  N.  and  R.  P.  Bond.  1931. 
Current  Books  for  19S1-1932.  M.  N.  Bond.  1933. 
Current  Books  for  1933.  M.  N.  Bond.  1934. 

LITERATURE:  SOUTHERN,  AMERICx\N,  FOREIGN 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  H.  M.  Jones.  1928. 

Southern  Literature.  Addison  Hibbard.  1926 

The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.  Addison  Hibbard.  1930. 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  Addison  Hibbard.  1928. 

Twentieth  Century  American  Literature.  M.  N.  Bond.  1933. 

Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradition. 

J.  H.  Hanford.  1927. 
American  Literature.  Addison  Hibbard.  1927. 

Folklore.  R.  S.  Boggs.  1929.  ,  .       T        w  .  ,  .  100ft 

Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  Amepcan.  L.  B.  Wright.  19.6. 
The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  U.  T.  Holmes.  1930  A^m*  1Q2o 

Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.  A.  B.  and  N.  B.  Adams.  1929. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  C.  S.  Love.  1932. 
Other  People's  Lives,  First  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  1928. 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  1931. 
Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.  C.  S.  Love.  1933. 
Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  F.  M.  Green.  1931. 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.  F.  M.  Green.  1931. 

HISTORY 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  1923. 

Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  F.  M.  Green.  1932. 

Modern  Russia.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson  1932. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.  P.  Higby.  1925. 

South  America.  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Love.  1929. 

The  Far  East.  (China,  Japan,  and  Korea.)  J.  A.  Robertson.  1931. 

DRAMA 

A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.  (Revised  Edition.)  E.  L.  Green.  1927. 
American  One-Act  Plays.  E.  T.  Rockwell.  1929. 
International  One-Act  Plays.  E.  T.  Rockwell.  1926. 
A  Study  of  Shakspere.  Russell  Potter.  1926. 

ART,  MUSIC,  SCIENCE,  TRAVEL 

American  Artists  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.  M.  deB.  Graves.  1929. 

Art  History.  M.  deB.  Graves.  1930. 

Modern  French  Art.  Russell  Potter.  1927. 

Great  Composers.  P.  J.  Weaver.  1925. 

Everyday  Science.  C.  E.  Preston.  1933. 

Books  of  Travel.  U.  T.  Holmes.  1931. 


For  further  information  write  to: 
The  University  Extension  Library 
Chapel  Hell,  North  Carolina 


